Rhapsody in Verse - Set List 
Compiled by Bob Gonzalez, rhapsode 

To see a World in a Grain of Sand 
And a Heaven in a Wild Flower 
Hold Infinity in the palm of your hand 
And Eternity in an hour. 

William Blake 


The splendor falls on castle walls 
And snowy summits old in story: 

The long light shakes across the lakes 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 

Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 

Blow, bugle; answer, echoes dying, dying, dying. 

0 hark, 0 hear! how thin and clear, 

And thinner, clearer, farther going! 

0 sweet and far from cliff and scar 
The horns of Elfland faintly blowing! 

Blow, let us hear the purple glens replying, 

Blow, bugle; answer, echoes dying, dying, dying. 

0 love they die in yon rich sky, 

They faint on hill or field, or river: 

Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 

And grow forever and forever. 

Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 

And answer, echoes, answer, dying, dying, dying. 

Alfred, Lord Tennyson 

Lovers and madmen have such seething brains, 

Such shaping fantasies, that apprehend 
More than cool reason ever comprehends. 

The lunatic, the lover and the poet 
Are of imagination all compact: 

One sees more devils than vast hell can hold, 

That is, the madman: the lover, all as frantic, 

Sees Helen's beauty in a brow of Egypt: 

The poet's eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven; 

And as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 

Turns them to shapes and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name. 
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William Shakespeare 


Kubla Khan 

or A Vision in a Dream. A Fragment 

In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure-dome decree: 

Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man 
Down to a sunless sea. 

So twice five miles of fertile ground 
With walls and towers were girdled round: 

And there were gardens bright with sinuous rills, 
Where blossomed many an incense-bearing tree; 

And here were forests ancient as the hills, 

Enfolding sunny spots of greenery. 

But oh! that deep romantic chasm which slanted 
Down the green hill athwart a cedarn cover! 

A savage place! as holy and enchanted 
As e'er beneath a waning moon was haunted 
By woman wailing for her demon-lover! 

And from this chasm, with ceaseless turmoil seething, 
As if this earth in fast thick pants were breathing, 

A mighty fountain momently was forced: 

Amid whose swift half-intermitted burst 
Huge fragments vaulted like rebounding hail, 

Or chaffy grain beneath the thresher's flail: 

And 'mid these dancing rocks at once and ever 
It flung up momently the sacred river. 

Five miles meandering with a mazy motion 
Through wood and dale the sacred river ran, 

Then reached the caverns measureless to man, 

And sank in tumult to a lifeless ocean: 

And 'mid this tumult Kubla heard from far 
Ancestral voices prophesying war! 

The shadow of the dome of pleasure 
Floated midway on the waves; 

Where was heard the mingled measure 
From the fountain and the caves. 

It was a miracle of rare device, 

A sunny pleasure-dome with caves of ice! 

A damsel with a dulcimer 
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In a vision once I saw: 

It was an Abyssinian maid, 

And on her dulcimer she played, 

Singing of Mount Abora. 

Could I revive within me 
Her symphony and song, 

To such a deep delight 'twould win me 
That with music loud and long 
I would build that dome in air, 

That sunny dome! those caves of ice! 

And all who heard should see them there, 

And all should cry, Beware! Beware! 

His flashing eyes, his floating hair! 

Weave a circle round him thrice, 

And close your eyes with holy dread, 

For he on honey-dew hath fed 
And drunk the milk of Paradise. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge 

I cannot rest from travel: I will drink 
Life to the lees: all times I have enjoyed 
Greatly, have suffered greatly, both with those 
That loved me, and alone; on shore, and when 
Through scudding drifts the rainy Hyades 
Vexed the dim sea: I am become a name; 

For always roaming with a hungry heart 
Much have I seen and known; cities of men 
And manners, climates, councils, governments, 
Myself not least, but honoured of them all; 

And drunk delight of battle with my peers, 

Far on the ringing plains of windy Troy. 

I am a part of all that I have met; 

Yet all experience is an arch wherethrough 
Gleams that untravelled world, whose margin fades 
For ever and for ever when I move. 

How dull it is to pause, to make an end, 

To rust unburnished, not to shine in use! 

As though to breathe were life. Life piled on life 
Were all too little, and of one to me 
Little remains: but every hour is saved 
From that eternal silence, something more, 

A bringer of new things; and vile it were 
For some three suns to store and hoard myself, 

And this grey spirit yearning in desire 
To follow knowledge like a sinking star, 

Beyond the utmost bound of human thought. 
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Alfred, Lord Tennyson 


What is our life? a play of passion, 

Our mirth the musicke of division, 

Our mothers wombes the tyring houses be, 

When we are drest for this short Comedy, 

The earth the stage; Heaven the spectator is, 

That sits and markes whosoe'er doth act amisse, 

Our graves that hide us from the searching Sun, 

Are like drawne curtaynes when the play is done, 

Thus playing march we to our latest rest, 

Onely we dye in earnest, that's no Jest. 

Even such is time, that takes in trust 
Our youth, our joys, our all we have, 

And pays us but with earth and dust; 

Who, in the dark and silent grave, 

When we have wandered all our ways, 

Shuts up the story of our days: 

Sir Walter Ralegh 

Come, fill the Cup, and in the fire of Spring 
Your Winter garment of Repentance fling: 

The Bird of Time has but a little way 
To flutter--and the Bird is on the Wing. 

Whether at Naishapur or Babylon, 

Whether the Cup with sweet or bitter run, 

The Wine of Life keeps oozing drop by drop, 

The Leaves of Life keep falling one by one. 

Ah, my Beloved, fill the Cup that clears 
Today of past Regrets and future Fears: 

Tomorrow!--Why, Tomorrow I may be 
Myself with Yesterday's Sev'n thousand Years. 

Yesterday This Day's Madness did prepare; 

Tomorrow's Silence, Triumph, or Despair: 

Drink! for you not know whence you came, nor why: 

Drink! for you know not why you go, nor where. 

Omar Khayyam, translated by Edward Fitzgerald 


When I consider every thing that grows 
Holds in perfection but a little moment, 

That this huge stage presenteth nought but shows 
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Whereon the stars in secret influence comment; 
When I perceive that men as plants increase, 
Cheered and checked even by the self-same sky, 
Vaunt in their youthful sap, at height decrease, 
And wear their brave state out of memory; 

Then the conceit of this inconstant stay 
Sets you most rich in youth before my sight, 
Where wasteful Time debateth with decay 
To change your day of youth to sullied night, 
And all in war with Time for love of you, 

As he takes from you, I engraft you new. 

William Shakespeare 


A thing of beauty is a joy for ever: 

Its loveliness increases; it will never 
Pass into nothingness; but still will keep 
A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 

Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet breathing. 
Therefore, on every morrow, are we wreathing 
A flowery band to bind us to the earth, 

Spite of despondence, of the inhuman dearth 
Of noble natures, of the gloomy days, 

Of all the unhealthy and o'er-darkened ways 
Made for our searching: yes, in spite of all, 

Some shape of beauty moves away the pall 
From our dark spirits. Such the sun, the moon, 

Trees old, and young, sprouting a shady boon 
For simple sheep; and such are daffodils 
With the green world they live in; and clear rills 
That for themselves a cooling covert make 
'Gainst the hot season; the mid-forest brake, 

Rich with a sprinkling of fair musk-rose blooms: 

And such too is the grandeur of the dooms 
We have imagined for the mighty dead; 

All lovely tales that we have heard or read: 

An endless fountain of immortal drink, 

Pouring unto us from the heaven's brink. 

Nor do we merely feel these essences 
For one short hour; no, even as the trees 
That whisper round a temple become soon 
Dear as the temple's self, so does the moon, 

The passion poesy, glories infinite, 

Haunt us till they become a cheering light 
Unto our souls, and bound to us so fast 
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That, whether there be shine or gloom o'ercast, 

They always must be with us, or we die. 

John Keats 

I am he that walks with the tender and growing night, 

I call to the earth and sea half-held by the night. 

Press close bare-bosom'd night - press close magnetic nourishing night! 
Night of south winds - night of the large few stars! 

Still nodding night - mad naked summer night. 

Smile 0 voluptuous cool-breath'd earth! 

Earth of the slumbering and liquid trees! 

Earth of departed sunset - earth of the mountains misty-topt! 

Earth of the vitreous pour of the full moon just tinged with blue! 

Earth of shine and dark mottling the tide of the river! 

Earth of the limpid gray of clouds brighter and clearer for my sake! 
Far-swooping elbow'd earth - rich apple-blossom'd earth! 

Smile, for your lover comes. 

Walt Whitman 


And who has seen the moon, who has not seen 
Her rise from out the chamber of the deep, 

Flushed and grand and naked, as from the chamber 
Of finished bridegroom, seen her rise and throw 
Confession of delight upon the wave, 

Littering the waves with her own superscription 
Of bliss, till all her lambent* beauty shakes towards us 
Spread out and known at last, and we are sure 
That beauty is a thing beyond the grave, 

That perfect, bright experience never falls 
To nothingness, and time will dim the moon 
Sooner than our full consummation here 
In this odd life will tarnish or pass away. 

D.H. Lawrence 


The Poetry of earth is never dead: 

When all the birds are faint with the hot sun, 

And hide in cooling trees, a voice will run 
From hedge to hedge about the new-mown mead; 
That is the Grasshopper's—he takes the lead 
In summer luxury,—he has never done 
With his delights; for when tired out with fun 
He rests at ease beneath some pleasant weed. 
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The poetry of earth is ceasing never: 

On a lone winter evening, when the frost 
Has wrought a silence, from the stove there shrills 
The Cricket's song, in warmth increasing ever, 

And seems to one in drowsiness half lost, 

The Grasshopper's among some grassy hills. 

John Keats 


The Butterfly’s Day 

From cocoon forth a butterfly 

As lady from her door 

Emerged — a summer afternoon — 

Repairing everywhere, 

Without design, that I could trace, 

Except to stray abroad 
On miscellaneous enterprise 
The clovers understood. 

Her pretty parasol was seen 
Contracting in a field 

Where men made hay, then struggling hard 
With an opposing cloud, 

Where parties, phantom as herself, 

To Nowhere seemed to go 
In purposeless circumference, 

As't were a tropic show. 

And notwithstanding bee that worked, 

And flower that zealous blew, 

This audience of idleness 
Disdained them, from the sky, 

Till sundown crept, a steady tide, 

And men that made the hay, 

And afternoon, and butterfly, 

Extinguished in its sea. 

Emily Dickinson 


A noiseless, patient spider, 

I mark'd, where, on a little promontory, it stood, isolated; 
Mark'd how, to explore the vacant, vast surrounding, 

It launch'd forth filament, filament, filament, out of itself; 
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Ever unreeling them—ever tirelessly speeding them. 

And you, 0 my Soul, where you stand, 

Surrounded, detach'd, in measureless oceans of space, 

Ceaselessly musing, venturing, throwing,—seeking the spheres, to connect 
them; 

Till the bridge you will need, be form'd—till the ductile anchor hold; 

Till the gossamer thread you fling, catch somewhere, 0 my Soul. 

Walt Whitman 


I wandered lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o’er vales and hills, 

When all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host, of golden daffodils; 

Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 

Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 

Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the milky way, 

They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay: 

Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 

Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 

The waves beside them danced; but they 
Out-did the sparkling waves in glee: 

A poet could not but be gay, 

In such a jocund company: 

I gazed—and gazed—but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought: 

For oft, when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 

They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude; 

And then my heart with pleasure fills, 

And dances with the daffodils. 

William Wordsworth 


Fair Daffodils, we weep to see 
You haste away so soon; 
As yet the early-rising sun 
Has not attain'd his noon. 
Stay, stay, 
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Until the hasting day 
Has run 

But to the even-song; 

And, having pray'd together, we 
Will go with you along. 

We have short time to stay, as you, 

We have as short a spring; 

As quick a growth to meet decay, 

As you, or anything. 

We die 

As your hours do, and dry 
Away, 

Like to the summer's rain; 

Or as the pearls of morning's dew, 

Ne'er to be found again. 

Robert Herrick 


The Windhover 

To Christ Our Lord 

I caught this morning morning's minion, king¬ 
dom of daylight's dauphin, dapple-dawn-drawn Fal¬ 
con, in his riding 

Of the rolling level underneath him steady air, and 
striding 

High there, how he rung upon the rein of a wimpling wing 

In his ecstacy! then off, off forth on swing, 

As a skate's heel sweeps smooth on a bow-bend: 
the hurl and gliding 

Rebuffed the big wind. My heart in hiding 

Stirred for a bird,-the achieve of, the mastery of the 
thing! 

Brute beauty and valour and act, oh, air, pride, plume, here 
Buckle! AND the fire that breaks from thee then, a 
billion 

Times told lovelier, more dangerous, 0 my chevalier! 

No wonder of it: sheer plod makes plough down 
sillion 

Shine, and blue-bleak embers, ah my dear, 

Fall, gall themselves, and gash gold-vermillion. 

Gerard Manley Hopkins 


Tiger, tiger, burning bright 
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In the forests of the night, 

What immortal hand or eye 
Could frame thy fearful symmetry? 

In what distant deeps or skies 
Burnt the fire of thine eyes? 

On what wings dare he aspire? 

What the hand dare seize the fire? 

And what shoulder and what art 
Could twist the sinews of thy heart? 

And, when thy heart began to beat, 

What dread hand and what dread feet? 

What the hammer? what the chain? 

In what furnace was thy brain? 

What the anvil? what dread grasp 
Dare its deadly terrors clasp? 

When the stars threw down their spears, 

And watered heaven with their tears, 

Did He smile His work to see? 

Did He who made the lamb make thee? 

Tiger, tiger, burning bright 
In the forests of the night, 

What immortal hand or eye 
Dare frame thy fearful symmetry? 

William Blake 


A narrow fellow in the grass 
Occasionally rides; 

You may have met him, — did you not, 
His notice sudden is. 

The grass divides as with a comb, 

A spotted shaft is seen; 

And then it closes at your feet 
And opens further on. 

He likes a boggy acre, 

A floor too cool for corn. 

Yet when a child, and barefoot, 

I more than once, at morn, 
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Have passed, I thought, a whip-lash 
Unbraiding in the sun, — 

When, stooping to secure it, 

It wrinkled, and was gone. 

Several of nature's people 
I know, and they know me; 

I feel for them a transport 
Of cordiality; 

But never met this fellow, 

Attended or alone, 

Without a tighter breathing, 

And zero at the bone. 

Emily Dickinson 


Hyla Brook 

By June our brook's run out of song and speed. 

Sought for much after that, it will be found 
Either to have gone groping underground 
(And taken with it all the Hyla breed 
That shouted in the mist a month ago, 

Like ghost of sleigh-bells in a ghost of snowj- 
Or flourished and come up in jewel-weed, 

Weak foliage that is blown upon and bent 
Even against the way its waters went. 

Its bed is left a faded paper sheet 
Of dead leaves stuck together by the heat- 
A brook to none but who remember long. 

This as it will be seen is other far 

Than with brooks taken otherwhere in song. 

We love the things we love for what they are. 

Robert Frost 


Love's Philosophy 

The fountains mingle with the river 
And the rivers with the ocean, 

The winds of heaven mix for ever 
With a sweet emotion; 

Nothing in the world is single, 

All things by a law divine 
In one another's being mingle— 
Why not I with thine? 
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See the mountains kiss high heaven, 

And the waves clasp one another; 

No sister-flower would be forgiven 
If it disdain'd its brother; 

And the sunlight clasps the earth, 

And the moonbeams kiss the sea— 

What are all these kissings worth, 

If thou kiss not me? 

Percy Bysshe Shelley 


My love is like to ice, and I to fire: 

How comes it then that this her cold so great 
Is not dissolved through my so hot desire, 

But harder grows the more I her entreat? 

Or how comes it that my exceeding heat 
Is not allayed by her heart-frozen cold, 

But that I burn much more in boiling sweat, 

And feel my flames augmented manifold? 

What more miraculous thing may be told, 

That fire, which all things melts, should harden ice, 

And ice, which is congeal'd with senseless cold, 

Should kindle fire by wonderful device? 

Such is the power of love in gentle mind, 

That it can alter all the course of kind. 

Edmund Spenser 


As an unperfect actor on the stage, 

Who with his fear is put besides his part, 

Or some fierce thing replete with too much rage, 

Whose strength's abundance weakens his own heart; 

So I, for fear of trust, forget to say 
The perfect ceremony of love's rite, 

And in mine own love's strength seem to decay, 

O'ercharg'd with burthen of mine own love's might. 

0! let my looks be then the eloquence 
And dumb presagers of my speaking breast, 

Who plead for love, and look for recompense, 

More than that tongue that more hath more express'd. 

0! learn to read what silent love hath writ: 

To hear with eyes belongs to love's fine wit. 

William Shakespeare 


PASSIONS are liken'd best to floods and streams : 
The shallow murmur, but the deep are dumb ; 
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So, when affection yields discourse, it seems 
The bottom is but shallow whence they come. 

They that are rich in words, in words discover 
That they are poor in that which makes a lover. 

Sir Walter Raleigh 


Like as a huntsman after weary chase, 

Seeing the game from him escap'd away, 

Sits down to rest him in some shady place, 

With panting hounds beguiled of their prey: 

So after long pursuit and vain assay, 

When I all weary had the chase forsook, 

The gentle deer return'd the self-same way, 

Thinking to quench her thirst at the next brook. 

There she beholding me with milder look, 

Sought not to fly, but fearless still did bide: 

Till I in hand her yet half trembling took, 

And with her own goodwill here firmly tied. 

Strange thing, me seem'd, to see a beast so wild, 

So goodly won, with her own will beguil'd. 

Edmund Spenser 


OUT upon it, I have loved 

Three whole days together! 

And am like to love three more, 

If it prove fair weather. 

Time shall moult away his wings 
Ere he shall discover 

In the whole wide world again 
Such a constant lover. 

But the spite on't is, no praise 
Is due at all to me: 

Love with me had made no stays, 

Had it any been but she. 

Had it any been but she, 

And that very face, 

There had been at least ere this 
A dozen dozen in her place. 

Sir John Suckling 


The Sun Rising 
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BUSY old fool, unruly Sun, 

Why dost thou thus, 

Through windows, and through curtains, call on us ? 

Must to thy motions lovers' seasons run ? 

Saucy pedantic wretch, go chide 
Late school-boys and sour prentices, 

Go tell court-huntsmen that the king will ride, 

Call country ants to harvest offices ; 

Love, all alike, no season knows nor clime, 

Nor hours, days, months, which are the rags of time. 

Thy beams so reverend, and strong 
Why shouldst thou think ? 

I could eclipse and cloud them with a wink, 

But that I would not lose her sight so long. 

If her eyes have not blinded thine, 

Look, and to-morrow late tell me, 

Whether both th' Indias of spice and mine 
Be where thou left'st them, or lie here with me. 

Ask for those kings whom thou saw'st yesterday, 

And thou shalt hear, "All here in one bed lay." 

She's all states, and all princes I; 

Nothing else is; 

Princes do but play us ; compared to this, 

All honour's mimic, all wealth alchemy. 

Thou, Sun, art half as happy as we, 

In that the world's contracted thus; 

Thine age asks ease, and since thy duties be 
To warm the world, that's done in warming us. 

Shine here to us, and thou art everywhere; 

This bed thy center is, these walls thy sphere. 

John Donne 


Never give all the heart, for love 
Will hardly seem worth thinking of 
To passionate women if it seem 
Certain, and they never dream 
That it fades out from kiss to kiss; 

For everything that's lovely is 
But a brief, dreamy, kind delight. 

0 never give the heart outright, 

For they, for all smooth lips can say, 
Have given their hearts up to the play. 
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And who could play it well enough 
If deaf and dumb and blind with love? 

He that made this knows all the cost, 

For he gave all his heart and lost. 

William Butler Yeats 


I envy not in any moods 

The captive void of noble rage, 

The linnet born within the cage, 

That never knew the summer woods: 

I envy not the beast that takes 

His license in the field of time, 

Unfetter'd by the sense of crime, 

To whom a conscience never wakes; 

Nor, what may count itself as blest, 

The heart that never plighted troth 
But stagnates in the weeds of sloth; 

Nor any want-begotten rest. 

I hold it true, whate'er befall; 

I feel it, when I sorrow most; 

'Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all. 

Alfred Lord Tennyson 


The Mad Gardener's Song 

He thought he saw an Elephant, 

That practised on a fife: 

He looked again, and found it was 
A letter from his wife. 

'At length I realise,' he said, 

The bitterness of Life!' 

He thought he saw a Buffalo 
Upon the chimney-piece: 

He looked again, and found it was 
His Sister's Husband's Niece. 

'Unless you leave this house,' he said, 
"I'll send for the Police!' 

He thought he saw a Rattlesnake 
That questioned him in Greek: 
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He looked again, and found it was 
The Middle of Next Week. 

'The one thing 1 regret,' he said, 

'Is that it cannot speak!' 

He thought he saw a Banker's Clerk 
Descending from the bus: 

He looked again, and found it was 
A Hippopotamus. 

'If this should stay to dine,' he said, 

'There won't be much for us!' 

He thought he saw a Kangaroo 
That worked a coffee-mill: 

He looked again, and found it was 
A Vegetable-Pill. 

'Were I to swallow this,' he said, 

'I should be very ill!' 

He thought he saw an Albatross 
That fluttered round the lamp: 

He looked again, and found it was 
A Penny-Postage Stamp. 

'You'd best be getting home,' he said: 

'The nights are very damp!' 

Lewis Carroll 

He who binds to himself a joy 
Does the winged life destroy 
He who kisses the joy as it flies 
Lives in eternity’s sunrise 

William Blake 


Happy the man, and happy he alone, 

He who can call today his own: 

He who, secure within, can say, 

Tomorrow do thy worst, for I have lived today. 

Be fair or foul or rain or shine 

The joys I have possessed, in spite of fate, are mine. 

Not Heaven itself upon the past has power, 

But what has been, has been, and I have had my hour. 

Horace, translated by John Dryden 
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